LIFE   OF   LORD   REDESDALE
and whichever side lost took immediate and drastic
revenge. No informer's life was safe. It was almost im-
possible to get at actual facts; wilful perjury was general,
for the laws against it were never enforced. Seeing the
case going against his friend an onlooker would unhesitat-
ingly give him "the loan of an oath," and with every
appearance of conviction would swear to anything that
he thought would save the situation. The legal luminaries
present seldom took the cases seriously; it was great fun
to them and they indulged in unseemly mirth upon
occasions which would have been treated in England with
great solemnity.
"'How often have I reproached myself,' says R. L.
Sheil in his Sketches, Legal and Political1 'with having
joined in the boisterous merriment which either the jests
of Counsel or the droll perjuries of the witnesses have
produced during the trial of a capital ofience. How often
have I seen the bench, the jury, the Bar and the galleries
of an Irish court of justice in a roar of tumultuous laughter
while I beheld in the dock the wild and haggard face of a
wretch who, placed on the verge of eternity, seemed to be
surveying the gulf on the brink of which he stood, and
presented in his ghastly aspect and motionless demeanour
a reproof of the spirit of hilarity with which he was to be
sent before his God' ".
The new Lord Chancellor was placed at first in a diffi-
cult position with regard to the Irish Bar, but all awkward-
ness was soon overcome by his tact and courtesy. The
Bar had been opposed to the Union and had done every-
thing in their power to prevent it, for it narrowed their
chances of advancement, which were comparatively few
1 2V. (1855), I. 287.
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